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The following records of Busoni’s 
own playing are to be had :— 


Choral Prelude, Nun freut euch liebe 
Christen, Bach-Busoni. 

Polonaise, Op. 53, A flat, Chopin. 

Nocturne, Op. 15 No. 2, F sharp, Chopin. 

Valse Caprice, (Motive from Lucia) Liszt. 

Adelaide, Beethoven-Liszt. 

La Campanella, Liszt. 

Rigoletto, Concert Paraphrase, Liszt. 

Hungarian March (Hungarian Melodies) 
Schubert-Liszt. 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15, D flat, Chopin. 

Polonaise, E major, Liszt. 

Norma, Fantasia, Liszt. 

Ruins of Athens, Fantasia, Beethoven-Liszt 

Don Juan Reminiscences, Chopin. 


Busoni is with us yet. Even 
though his place knows the 
Man no more, the genius of 
the Great Immortal is still ours 
to enjoy. Our ravished ears 
still catch his wondrous notes 
—faithfully recorded as he 
himself played them, and as he 
alone could play them—on the 


STEINWAY-WELTE 
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BUSONI 


By ONE OF 


HERE are some performers whom one hears 

at concerts, and elsewhere, of whom one says : 

‘* He plays well; but his technique is not as 
good as it might be.” There are others who fill the 
average amateur with boundless admiration, ‘* What 
a marvellous technique,” he exclaims, as the seales 
and arpeggios pour out in endless profusion, ‘‘ how 
I wish I could play like that!” There are a very 
few others, of whose technique one never thinks at 
all, until one reflects on the performance after it is 
finished. Everything is subordinated to the ideal 
of art and beauty. There is no display, no parade of 
facility, no undignified playing to the gallery ; one 
is held enchained by the fetters of nobility and 
beauty of sound which bind one, as it were, to the 
artist who is creating them. Among this little 
company Ferrucio Busoni stood out in a unique 
position. As a pianist pure and simple he was 
surpassed by none within his generation, and 
rivalled by few. Cortot and Harold Bauer perhaps 
equalled him in brilliance, Paderewski in sheer 
sensuous beauty of tone, Hofmann in perfectly 
controlled technique. But Busoni was something 
much more than a pianist. He was a deeply 
philosophical, immensely intellectual thinker. There 
was something colossal about his mind, and about his 
playing. In listening to him one had the impression 
of gazing up at the great walls of some rocky fortress, 
beautiful in colour, strong in outline, but standing 
out from its surroundings in impregnable and lonely 
grandeur. 

To hear him play one of the later sonatas of 
Beethoven was a most moving and indeed unforget- 
table experience. Nothing was ever taken for 
granted. You had the most amazing sense of being 
taken on some tremendous adventure. The excite- 
ment which I used to feel during his performance of 
these works was quite unlike anything I have ever 
experienced. The Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, usually 
so wandering and incoherent, became in his hands 
a perfect and close-knit whole. His Chopin-playing 
was considered by many people to be unduly 
eccentric. But I believe it was chiefly owing to 
unfamiliarity, and not to well-founded distaste, 
that people spoke in this way. Chopin, in his hands, 


HIS PUPILS 


lost his vapidness and languor, and became an 
immensely powerful and spiritual teacher. The 
results which Busoni, with his great mass of intel- 
lectual force, extracted from music which is usually 
treated as merely poetical, if not actually ‘‘ pretty,” 
were to me most fascinating. Not that his playing 
was ever arid or pedantic ; it was indeed full of the 
greatest brilliance and imagery. But there was 
something more, and that was what gave Busoni his 
reputation. 

It was with the greatest interest, not I confess, 
unmingled with apprehension, that I prepared to 
hear the rolls which Busoni had made for the Duo- 
Art reproducing pianoforte. I may say quite frankly 
that I was amazed beyond measure. These rolls 
are not merely reproductions—they are Busoni 
himself. The most important contribution, of course, 
is the magnificent series of the complete book of the 
Chopin Preludes. This runs on to thirteen rolls. 
They are not cheap, being 16s. or 18s. each, but for 
anyone who owns a Duo-Art they are the most 
desirable possessions he could have. More especially 
are they suitable for him who has just bought his 
Duo-Art, who is making his first real entry into the 
magic world of music, who finds the scene around 
him a little strange and perhaps formidable, and 
needs a helping hand till he finds his sense of 
security. The Chopin Preludes are a very rare 
combination ; they are great music, and they are 
very short. You can never have a feeling of mental 
exhaustion after hearing a Chopin Prelude—it is not 
long enough. Yet they must be well played. Many 
of them are extremely difficult. You have in these 
rolls the guidance of one of the greatest pianists of 
all time; he can make the music tremendously 
important, tremendously deep, and yet beautiful, 
attractive and easy. There is none of that feeling of 
effort which so often obscures the ordinary pianist’s 
interpretation ; the technique is so perfect that you 
do not notice it. 

You may, of course, get all the rolls at once from 
a library, but I should not recommend this ; you may 
get musical indigestion. The best thing is to start 
with three ; buy them if you can, but if not, hire 
them. I should recommend No. 17 in A flat, 








4 
No. 23 in F, and No. 24 in D minor. The first is 
often represented as a French soldier taking leave of 
his family and wife before the battle of Waterloo, 
the boom of the guns sounding dully in the distance. 
As such it is one of the most moving pieces of 
programme-music in the world. No. 23 is delight- 
fully light and merry. No. 24 is probably the finest 
of all. It was Busoni’s own favourite, and indeed it 
suited his playing particularly well. Chopin never 
rose to grander heights than in this prelude, which is 
almost Beethovenian in its rugged strength and 
majesty. There is none of the languid ladykiller 
here ; it is great music from beginning to end. After 
you have come to know these, try and collect the 
others. You will never regret buying them. 

For those who like fireworks, a magnificent 
example will be found in Busoni’s rendering of 
Liszt’s E major Polonaise (No. 2). This is Liszt at 
his very best. It is gorgeous without being gaudy ; 
there is, if I may so put it, a great deal of gilt on an 
extremely well-made gingerbread. One does not feel 
the same lack of body as one so often finds in his 
music. The Cadenza is slightly altered by Busoni, 
but certainly for the better. Feux Follets is a good 
rattling piece clothed with the usual Liszt Christmas 
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tree decorations. La Campanella is a work which I 
personally cannot bear. The piercing treble notes 
which go on and on remind me of the sensation of 
going under chloroform, when one hears a long, high, 
singing note before one loses consciousness. Apart 
from this, the rolls are magnificent, and I cordially 
recommend them to all. 

Busoni made some superb arrangements of Bach’s 
works. Of these the Chaconne is one of the best, 
and may be obtained on the Aeolian Metrostyle, or, 
better, on the Bliithner Animatic rolls recorded by 
Gottfried Galston. There are eight of the Bach- 
Busoni arrangements in the Animatic catalogue, and 
I recommend every pianola-owner to procure some 
of these rolls, which may be played on any 88-note 
instrument. Particularly fine are the Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, played by Backhaus, and the 
Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue, played by Busoni 
himself. They are published by Bliithner and Co., 
Wigmore Street, W. 

I regret I have been unable to hear the Steinway- 
Welte rolls of Busoni, but I hope to do so in the 
future. 


[Note.—Meanwhile ‘‘Stretto’’ reports upon the Welte rolls 
on p. 15.—Eb.] 
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The Broadwood-Artrio Reproducing Piano 


E were recently invited to a joint recital by 
V \ Miss Olivia Cate and the Broadwood- 
Artrio Reproducing Piano—a combination 
of the famous Broadwood piano and the ‘‘ Artrio ” 
reproducing action, made by Sir Herbert Marshall 
and Sons. The recital was held at the Broadwood 
Galleries, New Bond Street, and took the form of a 
‘** comparison ” recital between Miss Cate’s playing 
and that of the reproducing piano, both singly, in 
combination, and in alternation. This latter was 
especially instructive and interesting. In the words 
of Miss Florence Marshall: ‘‘ Miss Cate charmed 
all with her delicious touch and phrasing in the 
C sharp minor Waltz of Chopin, and the ‘ Artrio’ 
alternating with her left the audience quite bewil- 
dered as to which performance was the more 
human. Perhaps the most uneannily brilliant 
achievement of the ‘ Artrio’ was when it played 
Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre in duet form with Miss 
Cate. The reproduction was from Yolanda Méro’s 
piaying, and it was really fine to hear these two 
clever artists battle out the popular tone-poem— 
matching intellect with intellect and technical 
brilliancy with technical brilliancy, theugh one 
of the artists was actually hundreds of miles 
away.” 
Our readers will agree that this is certainly a 


= 


remarkable claim, but it is one which after the most 
critical listening we are bound to endorse. And it 
must not be supposed that the ‘“‘ Artrio”’ had an 
unfair advantage in the matter of technique at any 
time. Miss Cate—to quote Miss Marshall again— 
‘““studied harmony and composition under Carl 
Engel—one of America’s leading composers—and 
made her début at Boston in March, 1924, receiving 
unqualified praise from the press. She is at present 
in London further pursuing her studies under 
Tobias Matthay.” 

We were especially charmed by the delicate soft 
tones of the “‘ Artrio ” in Cyril Scott’s Danse Négre. 
We remark upon this because the criticism is some- 
times made of reproducing pianos that the prevail- 
ing tone is too loud. This was certainly not so on 
this occasion ; and, indeed, with the eyes closed it 
was almost impossible to tell at what point the 
human pianist was merged into the ‘“‘ mechanical ” 
one. Moreover, had the “ Artrio ” been deficient in 
one factor alone—rhythmic accent—the break would 
have been at once apparent, so noticeably was this a 
feature of Miss Cate’s playing. 

One ean only marvel at the astonishing ingenuity 
and craftmanship that go to the making of this 
product of two such famous houses, and commend it 
to all those who value artistic merit. 
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‘THE PLAYER-PIANO 
Il.—_The Present 
By HARRY ELLINGHAM 


in the past the cult of the player-piano seemed 

to be growing rapidly, judged by the enthusiasm 
of the owners of the instruments. To-day one seeks 
evidence of the same kind of enthusiasm almost 
yrainly. To obtain a safe and general idea of the 
popularity of the player-piano we cannot do better 
than examine the supply and demand for these 
instruments as shown by the state of the player- 
piano trade. 

How many thousands of pounds are now in- 
vested in the manufacture of player-pianos and 
player-actions in the United Kingdom? The total 
is surely a heavy one if we could know, and how 
many of the investors are enjoying reasonable 
dividends? The total is surely a very small one 
if it exists at all. I have gathered enough informa- 
tion on this point to feel safe in stating that gener- 
ally the industry is not paying, although I have 
not gone to the pains of examining available com- 
pany records. I heard of one well-established house 
in the Midlands where not one player-piano had 
been sold in three months ; music-roll libraries do 
not seem to multiply exceedingly, and now one 
seldom hears the player-piano as a topic of animated 
discussion. Why is it that the player-piano trade 
seems to have been dented so badly by trade 
depression, in comparison with the trade in ordinary 
pianos ? No one reason is probably sufficient to 
account for it; indeed, I think there are several, 
but first and foremost I suggest that the dis- 
continuance of the old form and spirit of propa- 
ganda is the chief reason. Remember that the 
slogan used to be based on “ do it yourself.”” This 
has been almost changed to ‘ have it all done for 
you.” A few years ago a careful writer was able to 
write of using a player-piano in the worst possible 
manner as “ to reproduce mechanically music,” ete. 
He was true to the spirit of that time. To-day we 
see on all sides advertisements setting forth the 
merits of perfect reproduction. By the aid of com- 
plicated sets of bellows, and specially cut rolls, we 
are to sit down, touch an electric button, and hear 
the great artist playing the most delicate music, 
to hear him as he actually played it, every note 
with the correct time and tone value. We hear 
something extraordinarily clever, we catch all the 
tempo mannerisms of the known artists, we note 
the great licence that each performer gives himself 
in relation to what the composer put down on 


I N the September issue I tried to make clear that 


paper, but are we really satisfied with the delicate 
tonal shades ? Hundreds of people wealthy enough 
to buy these completely reproducing instruments 
may be interested to touch languidly the switch, 
and comment superficially on the playing. But 
the wealthy people cannot alone support and 
sustain the industry ; and their enthusiasm is too 
often the anemic sort of pleasure of owning an 
expensive instrument. 

The next stage is the compromise between ‘‘ do 
it yourself ” and ‘‘ have it all done for you.” 

I mean the hand-played roll. 

I find that ‘‘ many people swear by them,” to 
use the words of one informant. Personally, I 
swear at them—most of them, and I discovered 
recently by the process of comparing the roll with 
the score, that those which I do like, particularly 
the few I enjoy, are those in which the artist has 
kept his reading in the closest conformity to the 
score. What in general I do not like with the hand- 
played roll is that to get the best out of the thing 
I am restricted to varying the tonal values only. 
I may play the very devil with accents, I may be 
full of the sacred fire as to sounds, but I am tied 
by the leg when I want to move in the way that 
the sound affects me—the natural impulse of tone 
to be married to time. I find half of me dead, the 
other half lonely. Tone says ‘‘I want my friend and 
companion, my beloved partner, time ; I am unused 
to this separation.” Time, as cut into the roll as 
played by the artist, says, ‘‘ My name is time— 
have me for partner.” ‘‘ No, no,” says Tone, ‘ you 
are not my partner, you are not one with me, I 
must have my own, my very own time with me ; 
you do not understand me, go away.” 

To separate tone and time is to put them into 
collision: my tone values, and another man’s 
time values. He is half dead, I am half dead, the 
two halves joined do not make a decent corpse. 

Hand-played rolls are splendid for the student 
pianist, they are excellent for the totally un- 
musical, but I think that they go some way towards 
killing that vital interest which the ‘do it your- 
self’? awakened in the past, and can be made to 
awaken in the future. 

A neglected aid to building up of appreciation 
and love of the player-piano is the lack of proper 
and careful instruction to the new owner of one. 
I have seen a player-piano used with a good deal 
of intelligence by a man who remained content to 
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control the time-lever and his footwork, but left 
all the other “‘ gadgets”’ alone. “I can’t get a 
control of the things properly—I do better without 
them.” I explained, and after a week or so, work- 
ing with a knowledge of what certain levers would 
do, he made some excellent performances. 

This case reminds me that the tendency to 
multiply levers and buttons is all wrong and against 
the instinctive use of the player. I consider two 
tempo controls merely stupid, one lever with a 
sliding or wide fulcrum movement is sufficient for 
every purpose. A special lever to switch on the 
melody and switch it off again is redundant and 
another source of unnecessary bewilderment to the 
beginner. 

If you must have it, keep it away from the 
controls, and when this device allows only tonal 
freedom to the melody—'ocking up the rest under 
a fixed pressure, producing a tonal sameness, it 
becomes redundant, vicious, pernicious—anything 
but conducive to awakening personal enthusiasm 
in the performer. The human control of a player- 
piano should be as involuntary, as intimate, and 
as simple as riding a bicycle. 

An influence against the player-piano is its 
oldest enemy—the teacher of the piano, and how 
much easier we make his job of wiping the thing 
out, by making the player-piano more and more a 
mechanical reproducing instrument. 

America has institutions or schools where musi- 
cians teach the owners of player-pianos, not only 
how to use them, but how to perform certain 
works. The musician takes the place of a master 
coaching a pianoforte pupil in repertoire, after the 
pupil has attained a perfectly superb technique. 
That is simple to understand, is it not? It is 
simple to assimilate the fact that there are hundreds 
of owners of player-pianos ready to be coached in 
this way. It is not hard to assume that having 
bought a fairly expensive article the owner would 
and could afford to pay for a few lessons in the 
musical reading of certain works. It is quite con- 
ceivable that an enthusiastic master of this sort 
might go on teaching big works and little works 
to pupils with perfect technique—for years! And 
still the music teacher goes on turning out ninety- 
nine bad players to the one that is worth listening 
to, and he with a repertoire of a dozen pieces! 
Isn’t it wonderful? And a lover of music, with a 
good player-action, would get more marks for 
expression (behind a sereen) than any one of the 
ninety and nine, and I wouldn’t back the old 
hundredth, if the two performers started at scratch, 
as to temperament and knowledge! How many 
years’ work for the one, and how many weeks’ work 
for the other? 

Some day I will write a pamphlet on the cruelty 
inflicted on young souls by the drudgery of piano- 
forte practice, on the complete waste of thousands 





of hours in thousands of lives, on the dilemma of 
the teacher imparting his little knowledge to 
pupils that have no love of music; on the selfish 
vanity of parents who pride themselves when 
Marjory or Maud has drudged and stewed and 
nerved herself through a stupid and valueless 
examination. 

Recently I attended the ceremony of “ father ” 
buying a beautiful grand piano for his daughter, 
aged 14, to celebrate her second examination which 
she had passed on the way to “ getting her cap 
and gown”! The child played like a parrot, she 
had little real music in her, she had drudged her- 
self pale and was diminutive, was cowed by “ pa,’’ 
who boasted that in the early courses he had stood 
over her and made her practice. 

He, not she, worshipped the cap and gown; he, 


not she, wanted to have a grand piano costing . 


some two hundred and thirty pounds. The child 
wanted a little pony, and wept that it was 
denied. 

Having had three months’ use of a player-piano 
the child could have provided music for the home 
such as she could never have played in ten years 
by hand. She might have been stronger in health, 
the little music in her might have been nurtured 
and have grown instead of being drudged out, and 
she might have had thousands of happy rides on 
her pony. 

Who will teach the teacher what the player- 
piano might be to him ? 

Other contributory causes to the slow popu- 
larising of the player-piano, perhaps in a lesser 
degree than those mentioned above, may well be 
the lack of official or public acknowledgment that 
the player is a musical instrument and not a 
machine, and the traffic in old player-pianos 
obsolete or nearly so. 

In America it is said that seventy-five per cent. 
of the musical instruments sold are player-pianos, 
a large proportion of them entirely reproducing 
instruments, which need only to be switched on 
and off. One wonders if the Americans have been 
led by the trade along the path of the purely 
mechanical instrument, and if the seventy-five 
per cent. could have been player-pianos for the 
individual performer ? 

One might be tempted to say that the post-war 
state of finances here is sufficient to account for 
the small percentage of player-pianos sold, but I 
do not think so. Expensive ordinary pianos seem 
to be in greater demand, and I return to my first 
suggestion, that it is because the trade has offered 
the people here types of player-pianos that eliminate 
part or whole of the spirit of ‘‘ do it yourself,’”’ that 
the demand has not kept up to the old standard. 

The success of the entirely reproducing instru- 
ment in America does not spoil the argument, 
unless one assumes that the national musical 
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temperament here is of the same quality as over 
there, and I cannot assume that. If the pro- 
grammes of public performances there are com- 
pared with programmes used here for like occasions, 
a significant difference will be noticed; I believe 
that there is an agitation for better music going 
strongly in the States, and it will be instructive to 
hear what Mr. Ernest Newman (who is now in 
New York) has to say on the subject. 

The paramount question relating to the player- 
piano to-day, and the one on which the manu- 
facturers here are wobbling, can be clearly expressed. 
Are the people to be educated down to the ‘ Have 
it done for you” type of instrument or up to the 
“Do it all yourself” kind? That policy which 
will pay the best will decide eventually, and I think, 
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Lessons in Albeniz 


7 
I hope, we shall find that “Do it all yourself” 
contains the secret of future success. 

Surely people have sufficient material for mere 
listening with the gramophone record and the 
wireless, and the player-piano can be made to 
offer a joy and a pleasure that goes deeper. The 
instrument is a wonderful medium for producing 
artistic individuality, and a poor thing for repro- 
ducing artistic individuality, as compared with 
wireless and the gramophone. It is at its best, 
filling its greatest use, as a producing medium ; 
and it is robbed of its greatest use and charm as a 
mere reproducing medium. 

In a later paper I hope to suggest a possible 
future for the player-piano at its best. 

H. ELLINGHAM. 


oe, 
and Spanish Music 


(continued) 


By SYDNEY GREW 


(II.) 


The following short pieces (Nos. 10-16) are to 
be studied with close analytical observation of the 
time and rhythm. Spanish music, and in parti- 
cular the Iberia works, must be played with extreme 
justness of accent, since otherwise the principal 
element that gives them character is lost. 

One of our difficulties in pianola playing is to 
form just accent; this must always be made by 
our pedalling, and we can make it so only as we 
feel the accentual patterns in our minds. It is 
necessary to practise slowly, with firm tone, giving 
a sharp stroke wherever there is an accent. Then 
when we play to speed, the patterns are so clearly 
established in our minds that instinctively we 
provide the very slight accentual energy required 
at the exact moment. This is our “ touch,” and 
it is as spontaneous, and also as imperceptibly 
effected, as the “‘ touch ” of the pianist. 

(10) T.23049. Piezas 
No. 6. Pilar Vals. 

The Spanish waltz differs in several qualities from 
the Austrian and other types. These qualities are 
chiefly those of mood, for, of course, the time and 
the form remain the same wherever the waltz is 
danced. Yet into the Spanish waltz often enter some 
of the rhythms and accents and melodic phrases 
that belong exclusively to Spanish music, and so 
we could make a pleasing survey of the fifty or more 
valses espagnoles which exist in the pianola catalogue. 
But this would not lead us into the mind of Albeniz, 
for he did not write many pieces in the waltz manner. 


Caracteristicas, Op. 92, 


I bring the Pilar Vals into the course of study 
here chiefly because I want to stimulate your mind 
at once to that brightness, alertness, and general 
gaiety wanted in the playing of most Iberian 
dance music. Sefior ‘‘ F sharp,” in his article on 
Albeniz in the August number of this paper, says : 
‘* For those to whom the grey monotony of existence 
has become intolerable I recommend a course of 
Albeniz rolls,” ete. He said there a wise thing, and 
his recommendation applies to all genuine Spanish 
music. If our minds are informed with intellectual 
knowledge of the character and spirit of this music, 
and if we have the imagination of poetry or music 
lovers, a course of Spanish music is as fine as a 
holiday in the country. It takes us right out of 
ourselves, and it gives us a complete change from 
that classical or romantic music of Teutonic 
character which forms our main occupation. This 
Spanish music is often rough, often so recklessly 
impassioned that it confuses us until we understand 
it, and often it has an ‘‘ accent ” whichis quite foreign 
to those of us who are accustomed to interpret music 
only with a German tone; yet it is fundamentally 
bright, alert, and gay, and we must therefore be the 
same ourselves when we study it. In other words, 
we must be happy. 

The most apparent bit of Spanish feeling in the 
Pilar waltz is in the passage where the bass moves by 
notes of the length of the dotted-minim; that is, 
where the bass has one note to the bar. 

As regards the title, “ Pilar” is often used in 
Spanish works with reference to Santa Maria del 
Pilar, of Saragossa. The festivities in honour of this 
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Virgin are famous. But though Albeniz may be 
writing here with thought for the festivities, the title 
may be due simply to the circumstance that he has 
dedicated the piece to his “ querida amiga y 
discipula,” the Seforita Pilar de Lore, Pilar being 
a baptismal name. 

The piece should be played in graceful free time, 
with an almost periodic acceleration and retarding 
at the end of a phrase. 


(11) T.L.23043. Recuerdos de Viaje, Op. 71, No. 3, 
Alborada. 

The title is the Spanish for the early dawn, and 
especially for the light of early dawn. The piece 
affords an insight into the composer’s unfailing 
delicacy and certainty of touch. Played without 
thought for the poetic subject, the music will not 
be effective. (Light is almost the main text of 
the art of Albeniz; in some pieces—as the Féte- 
Dieu a Seville of the Iberia—the light is a blazing 
sunshine.) 

Alborada is in triple-time, the rhythm of the 
principal figure being :— 


ted 


The music is pure Spanish in its clarity and pre- 
cision, with none of the softened outlines of our 
Northern romantic music. This truth can be 
proved by comparing Alborada with the lovely 
Morning Mood from Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt ”’ suite. 


(12) T.L.23038. Mazurkas de Op. 
No. 2, Casilda. 

Each of the pieces in Op. 66 bears a girl’s name 
for title. The number Casilda teaches us how to 
pedal a melody witha clear individuality in the 
notes. 


(13) T.L.23054. Piezas Caracteristicas (12 charac- 
teristic pieces), Op. 92. No. 11. Staccatto, Capricho. 

An example of the Scarlattian manner of Albeniz. 
In the 6-8 time. But the piece is best played to 
the counting, 1, 2, 3, 4, with three notes allowed 
to pass for each count. Care must be taken at 
the end lest the notes slip into triple (3-crotchet) 
time. 


(14) T.L.20406. Ricordatti 
Mazurka. 

Here is a piece of music instinct with some of 
the curiously impertinent grace of Spanish music ; 
although the Mazurka is not Spanish, it must be 
played so as to remind one of the sensual charm 
of the dance. Technically, the piece is to be used 
as a study in playing the characteristic melodies 
of Albeniz; the melodies here are duet-like, the 
lower line the main melody, to which the upper 
line floats responsively. 








Salon, 66, 


(?‘* Remembrance ”’), 


a 








Let the counting be in double-bars |1 2 3 : 
4 5 6|, with special attention paid to the way 
the movement of a phrase continues up to the 
sixth beat. The beats are freely divided into 
triplets and duplets ; the alternation and contrast 
make a flexible rhythm. The composer develops 
this feature in all his later music, sometimes in a 
way which (as “ F sharp” remarked with regard 
to the Cuba of the First Spanish Suite) gives to 
the music “ a difficult swing.” 

In the phrases where the movement continues up 
to the sixth beat, an accent comes on beat 5. This 
is the ‘‘ secondary accent ”’ of triple-time, and all 
the grace of the music depends on its being made in 
the performance. 


(15) T.L.23052. Twelve pieces, Op. 92, No 9, 
Polonaise. 

The polonaise, though in triple-time (3 crotchets), 
generally requires the accentual articulation of the 
half-beats. For the |1 2 3 |, therefore, we take 
when practising the | 1 2:34:56 | half-beat 
counting. 

The supreme benefit of thus reading the move- 
ment to the half-beat is that when, by disturbed 
accent (‘“‘syncopation’’) the rhythm is altered, 
producing | 12:34:56 | , our mind—keyed up 
to the close succession of time-elements—is able 
to direct our feet how to pedal to produce the 
syncopation, while yet not losing the grasp of the 
normal underlying metre. 


When in triple-time music the beat is divided 
into a triplet we cannot conveniently maintain this 
half-beat counting. 

Play the present polonaise in slow time, counting 
with the steadiness of a clock ticking, and drive 
the pianola by rigid metrical pedal-strokes. Out 
of such mechanical operation comes gradually a 
clear perception of the nature of the time, which 
(when this method of practising is relaxed) yields 
to the perfect charm of pure measured time, and this 
in music is rhythm. 

In the middle part of the Polonaise comes a touch 
of melancholy. I have already said that melancholy 
is the most apparent of the graver emotional moods 
in Spanish music, and that it is rarely, if ever, 
melancholy of an impassioned or restless kind. The 
present composition should reveal itself to you as 
a work of beauty. 

(16) T.L.23048. Twelve pieces, Op. 92, No. 5, 
Concita (polka). 

This polka is not interesting music, but it serves 
as a duple-time companion to No. 15. The counting 
is tobe |1234|5678]. 

Of these half-beats, 2 is often tied to 3, and 6 to 7, 
in a manner constantly recurring in Albeniz’ 
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advanced music. The half-beat thus tied acquires 
an accent; in pianola playing we bring on the 
sustaining lever (the equivalent of what in the 
piano is called the loud pedal) exactly at the point 
of the half-beat 2 or 6; this, by reinforcing the 
tone, serves to make the accent. 


(III.) 


We can now plunge directly into some thorough- 
going Spanish music. It must be literally a plunge ; 
and we must pick up one of the national dances in 
the very centre of its being, not attempt to arrive 
at it by way of a study of its primitive originals or 
collateral attendants and companions, because the 
present is not an occasion for any exposition of the 
various groups of inter-related dances. Yet a few 
general remarks will help us to appreciate the 
character of the dance selected for our first practising, 
which is the malaguejfia. 

I may at once say that I select the malaguefa 
for the reason that it leads us at once into two of 
the easier numbers of the Jberia of Isaac Albeniz. 

This is an Andalusian dance, popular in Malaga, 
and therefore representative of the people of that 
province. It derives from the fandango, and is 
variously allied to the bolero, cachucha, and other 
dances. Being Andalusian, and yet not of the gipsy 
class, it is in some measure Moorish in character ; 
and as Malaga is one of those parts of Spain where the 
climate is such that the sugar-ecane and similar 
vegetation are cultivated, the dance is inevitably 
passionate. But, as is ever the case with Spanish 
music, the passion is not that of the music of the 
Northern countries. Malaga, the capital city of the 
province, is about seventy miles from Gibraltar. 

With regard to the fandango, which is the parent- 
dance of the malaguefia, we are to remember that 
it varies in character according to the social con- 
ditions of the dancers. This qualification attends 
upon almost all Spanish dances; and so a quiet, 
restrained, and delicately poetical piece will bear 
the same name as a rough, vigorous, and intensely 
passionate one. 

As performed by the common folk of Spain, the 
fandango is taken with precision, but with much 
activity, the arms whirling, fingers cracking and 
snapping in the manner of the castanets, excited 
ejaculations, and unrestrained emotional ardour. 
It is then among the dances that inflame both 
performers and spectators ; and appended to that 
particular moment in the dance which is termed the 
salida are stories that I may not repeat here 

But as danced by high society, the fandango 
assumes the character it has in the end of the third 
act of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro; as you know, 
the company execute a graceful set dance, to lovely 
music, in the course ot which the Count receives the 
letter from Susanna. Mozart uses the traditional 
melody of the slow fandango. 


The primitive form of the fandango is a quick 3/8 
(or 6/8) movement. As the dance develops into a 
more refined action, the time is slackened; the 
3/8 becomes a 3/4, and the crotchets of the latter are 
divided into duplet quavers. And so where the 


slow fandango counts to the quavers | 12 : 3 s3 


56 |, the quick one counts | 123 :456|. 

This feature of development applies to the 
malaguena. 

I eannot bring forward rolls containing the 
fandango, not having observed any in the catalogues. 
The dance is used by Gluck in his Don Juan ballet, 
and it forms the second number of Lord Berners’ 
Fantasie Espagnole. It often enters into pieces 
called ‘‘ Moorish Fantasia,” ‘‘ Andalusian Rhap- 
sody,” and the like. In the second of Bizet’s 
LT Arlésienne suites is a farandola. You are not to 
confuse this with the fandango, even though you 
may know of the farandola as the once-fashionable 
Spanish Dance of English ballrooms. The farandola 
is not Spanish, but of Northern Italy and Southern 
France. In form it is like the gigue. In spirit it is 
wild and fiery, the peasants often using it in past 
times to build up that mob-excitement which makes 
possible the carrying-out of deeds of revenge. 

SYDNEY GREW. 
(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO PLAY THE PLAYER-PIANO 


(continued) 


By JOHN & WILLIAM DELASAIRE 


THE TEMPO LEVER. 


You must now learn to co-ordinate this pedal 
control with the use of the tempo lever. 

When you bought your instrument you were 
probably told to notice the tempo at which the 
music was marked to be played—say 70—and to 
keep the tempo lever roughly at that. This is 
good advice as far as it goes, but if you have already 
carried out this instruction you doubtless wondered 
again why your piano sounded so mechanical. The 
reasoh Was—rigid time. 

The ordinary music roll is, generally speaking, a 
mathematically correct reproduction of the music 
as the composer wrote it. But what he wrote was 


only the best suggestion he could make as to how’ 


he wanted it to sound. Nobody ever plays music 
exactly as it is written. The strict time of the piece 
is varied constantly—by the amateur because he 
can’t keep time, and by the great pianist because 
he is a genius. 

So that the tempo lever should seldom be kept 
at one fixed point for long. You must phrase the 
music with it—mark the music with commas and 
full-stops, so to speak. At the end of almost 
every phrase, as the tone quietens, a momentary 
retarding of the tempo lever by, say, five or ten 
degrees will produce just that clarity of outline— 
that ‘* breath-mark,’”’ as it were—that is essential 
to intelligible playing, as distinguished from a 
mere gabble of notes. Music without such phrasings 
is like the written word without punctuation marks, 
sentences or paragraphs. Here again your musical 
sense must guide you, but, whatever you do, do 
something with the tempo lever. If what you do 
is wrong it is at least individual; and attentive 
listening to music of all sorts will cultivate right 
feeling in this matter. 


As to the general speed of the piece—play it at 
what you think is appropriate to the character or 
title of the piece ; always remembering that nothing 
is easier—or More unpianistic—than to play too 
fast on the player-piano. When you are tempted 
to dash off a run at a breakneck speed—just for 
the fun of it—ask yourself whether human fingers 
could travel at that speed. If they could not— 
don’t do it. Playing runs too fast and too loud are 
two of the commonest faults of player-pianists, and 
ones most damaging to the reputation of their 
instrument. 


= 


THE SUSTAINING PEDAL. 


The sustaining pedal—commonly and wrongly 
called the ‘‘loud” pedal—is the third and last 
vital control of the player-piano. A performance 
may be made or marred by its use. Because one 
has often shuddered at its misuse—on at the 
beginning of a piece and off at its finish—it will not 
do to abstain from using it altogether. The effect 
is almost as bad. Disconnected, rough, mecbanical 
playing is bound to result in many cases. Neither 
will it do to use it only when fortissimo is indicated. 
Some of the most delicate pianissimos are infinitely 
beautified by the use of the sustaining pedal. And 
the ravishingly beautiful ‘‘ singing ’’ tone that is so 
characteristic of the great pianist is produced as 
much by the magic in his foot (on the sustaining 
pedal) as in his fingers. 

A well-known music critic says that a man is 
either a sensitive pedallist by the grace of God or 
not at all. But don’t despair. It may not be 
entirely true, and a little application will work 
wonders. 

A first general rule for its use is: ‘‘ Use it little 
and often.” By ‘ little ” is meant for a short interval 
of time. It should always be either right on or 
right off, of course. Observance of this rule will 
produce a general legato without ‘ blurring” one 
chord or note into another. But a piece that is 
obviously light and crisp in character—such as 
the Arabesque already mentioned—will demand a 
very sparing use of the pedal. 

‘“* Change the pedal at every change of harmony.” 
Another rough guide. If you ask how you are to 


recognise every change of harmony, the only 
reply is ‘“‘ by listening.” You may think this 
absurd advice. But “ listening’? means really 


and attentively listening. Few pianists of any sort 
do this. If your ear is on the qui vive all the time 
you are playing you will soon detect the discordant, 
ugly effects that wrong pedalling is responsible for. 
And the more you listen the more sensitive will 
your ear become. Indeed, ‘attention’ is the 
keynote of all good playing in all its aspects. You 
-annot possibly expect to play well either by hand 
or foot if you are smoking a cigarette, talking, 
looking around you, or allowing your attention to 
be distracted in any way. Does Paderewski do any 
of these things at the Queen’s Hall? No. Well— 
you are aiming at his standard, so follow his 
example. 
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THE SOLO DEVICE. 


Until perfect control of the blowing is acquired, 
the solo device should be used whenever the roll is 
marked ‘Solo,’ and released when the word 
‘* Normal ”’ appears. 

But bear in mind when using it that, although 
the accompaniment is controlled at a fixed degree 
of tone, and will not vary with pedalling, the tune 
or theme is still susceptible to it, and must be 
phrased appropriately. When the player-piano is 
a new toy there is great joy in always pedalling 
out the tune like a trumpet, giving the same force 
to each note. This may be amusing, but it is 
rarely musical. 

To acquire the proper technique for this purpose 
use a roll of some song that you know well and try 
to phrase the tune just as you would if you were 
singing it—or as you feel it should be sung. Then 
almost every note will receive a varying emphasis 
from the foot—a greater or less stress as it reaches 
the tracker-bar so that the tone line of the music 
rises and falls in a proper “ singing” style. Inci- 
dentally, you will probably discover a new field 
for your skill in accompanying on the player-piano 
—a high and difficult art. 

Later on you will perhaps notice that the use 
of the solo device often suppresses the interest of 
the accompaniment to the tune, and that a finer 
musical effect is obtained by ignoring the direction 
“Solo,” and playing on “open wind,” as it is 
called ; so that both tune and accompaniment are 
susceptible to pedalling. But you must pedal 
very discreetly, and be ready to ‘ control” any 
chord or note that would otherwise stand out of the 
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picture. Let your aim be always to play on “‘ open 
wind ” (without the solo device, that is) as often as 
possible, so that you may be able to infuse the 
maximum of expressiveness into your playing via 
the feet—striving to achieve the same results as 
you feel a pianist would with his hands. Neither 
more nor much less! (Note that, generally speak- 
ing, at the direction ‘‘ Solo” both bass and treble 
sections of the solo device should be used.) 


THE SOFT PEDAL. 


The soft pedal is occasionally required, but with a 
sensitive action only for extremely delicate effects. 
Do not make the mistake of using it every time the 
dynamic line is running at the left of the roll. By 
reducing the striking distance of the hammers it is 
apt to produce a toneless softness, to which the 
soft tone produced by discreet pedalling alone is 
much superior. Moreover, its continual use inevit- 
ably detracts from a proper reliance on pedalling. 

Remember that pedalling, tempo, and the sustain- 
ing pedal are the three essential controls of the 
player-piano. 

A short article such as this does not permit of 
more detailed remarks upon their use, but the 
keen owner will soon cultivate that subtle co- 
ordination of them which makes for a personal, 
musical performance. You will soon astonish your 
friends, and the fatal word ‘‘ mechanical ” will die 
on their lips—if indeed it ever gets so far. Instead, 
their pleasure in listening will be second only to 
your joy in playing. 


JOHN AND WILLIAM DELASAIRE. 
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him to play classical compositions, song accompaniments, or dance music, 
with all the individuality and expression of an artist. 
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SELECTED 


(Contributed by MR. 


LAYERS of “Players” should love one 
Pinot; and one way of love is to tell each 

other about rolls worth having. I propose to 
describe a dozen good pieces I have recently bought 
from Bliithner’s, the distributors of the ‘‘ Animatic ” 
rolls. The world being censorious, I had better say 
that I have no connection with Bliithner’s, that I 
acquired my rolls in the ordinary way of purchase, 
and that I am just as ready to denounce bad ones 
as to recommend good ones. Bliithner’s will send 
anyone a batch of rolls on approval, on the under- 
standing that a quarter of those sent must be 
purchased. 

1. 51355. Chopin, Fantasia in F minor. This is 
one of the best as it is one of the most popular of 
the Chopin pieces. The present roll records the 
playing of Sauer, and it is entirely successful. The 
three descending octaves, however, are repeated. 
Is this a whim of the pianist or of the roll-maker ? 

2 and 3. 51591, 51592. Chopin, Preludes 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 21. As these rolls offer a 
combination of the Preludes and Busoni, words of 
praise are unnecessary. If your instrument is 
worthy of the matter and responds to a demand 
for tone, you can imagine that you are listening to 
Busoni himself. 

4 and 5. 52285, 52286. Chopin, Concerto in F 
minor, second and third movements. Why not the 
first ? Because that roll is most unnecessarily cut 
into two, as well as being shortened; so I stick to 
the Aeolian roll, which is uncut in both senses. The 
Larghetto and Allegro Vivace, played by Godowsky, 
are a triumph of recording. 

6. 51332. Liszt, Variations on Bach’s motive, 
Weinen und Klagen. This is a characteristic Liszt 
piece, built up on the mournful chromatic phrase 
that also forms the ground bass of the Crucifixus 
in the great Mass. It displays almost everything a 
piano can do. The rendering by Rudolph Ganz is 
excellently recorded. A cut of a few bars has been 
made in one section. They can be spared without 
a pang, as they are mere repetition. 

7, 8, 9. 52768, 52770,52771. Beethoven Concerto, 
No.4 in G. This is a less popular concerto than the 
third and fifth, but it is one of the most beautiful 
of them all, and is here recorded finely by Eugen 
D’ Albert. 

10. 58867. Bach, Toccata in C minor. This is a 
great but little known clavier work of Bach’s. 
Harold Samuel plays it magnificently, but it is here 
recorded by Gieseking, who plays it well, but not 
so broadly as Samuel. This piece is not on the 
London list, but Bliithner’s will get it to order. 


ROLLS—III 


GEORGE SAMPSON.) 


Let me say here that the poor representation of 
Bach in all the lists of rolls is most discreditable to 
the makers. It is as if the Oxford University Press, 
in publishing its series of Standard Authors, had 
limited itself to a mere half-dozen of Shakespeare’s 
plays, on the ground that there was “‘ no demand ” 
for the others. I regularly, and even indignantly, 
demand Bach, only to be told calmly that nobody 
demands him. I lay it down as incontrovertible 
that any list of rolls is gravely faulty that does not 
contain the whole of Bach’s 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (those inexhaustibly delightful pieces), the 
Partitas, the English Suites and the French Suites— 
these at least. 


11. 51623. Bach-Busoni, Chaconne in D minor. 
This is the first transcription I have included. It 
is excellent. Busoni has taken the famous violin 
piece and “ re-thought ”’ it in the terms of a modern 
piano. Bach, who was ready, so to speak, to trans- 
cribe everything for anything, and turned violin 
and oboe pieces into organ solos without com- 
punction, would enjoy this great translation. The 
roll is one in which the player will find new beauty 
at every performance. It is well played, but, alas ! 
not by Busoni himself. 


12. 53134. Wagner, Faust Overture. 
an orchestral transcription for a change, and 
Wagner transcribes excellently. The Wagner 
sections of the lists seem to me singularly lacking 
in intelligence. Nobody should now cut those 
wretched ‘‘fump-fump” selections by Heintz. 
There are the well-arranged two-hand and four- 
hand scores (Bulow’s Tristan is a masterpiece), and 
there are the orchestral scores, which can be drawn 
upon for a pure ‘ player” arrangement, without 
thought of the piano. Makers still cling to the 
superstition that anything cut for a “ player” 
must be limited to the capacity of human hands. 
Some day they will discover that a “ player” has 
eighty-eight fingers, not ten. I turn to Bliithner’s 
list of Meistersinger pieces. There are twelve; but 
will it be believed that out of this twelve five are 
arrangements of the Preislied and three are arrange- 
ments of Am Stillen Herd? The other four are two 
arrangements of the Prelude and two arrangements 
of the Introduction of Act III! There are nine 
selections from Die Walkiire, six of which are 
arrangements of Siegmund’s Spring Song. It is 
pitiful. The Faust Overture, here recommended, is 
a straight arrangement of an effective and un- 
hackneyed piece. 

I hope other readers will send along some lists of 
recommended rolls. 


We all like 
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Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding adjustments to player-pianos and piano-players. 


Dr. Beckett, Dusiin.—Query : I have a Carola Piano Player 
and find that several of the notes will not repeat rapidly. I have 
taken off the long strip of wood covering the small screws on the 
front of the instrument and have adjusted them, but without 
material improvement. It will still not repeat at tempo 80. 
Could you tell me how to remedy this ?—Answer : The long strip 
of wood you refer to is the inspection cover of the vent chamber. 
You may have turned the screws (which have tapered points 
which enter and control the size of the aperture of the vent) until 
they have blocked these apertures up. Try turning the screw the 
reverse way and see if it tends to improve matters, if so repeat 
the process on all the bad notes. The trouble may be caused by 
stiffness in the piano action. 

STANFORD, CLOVELLY.—Query : 
be fitted with a transposing device for use with song rolls; if so, 
will the automatic tracker still actuate ?—Answer: Yes. A new 
transposing device is now on the market which transposes 7 semi- 
tones, the automatic tracking still operating. The tracker-bar 
has a movable centre portion, which is connected to a lever (or a 
milled edge screw) for transposing. The ends of the tracker- bar 
containing the tracking, solo, and sustaining pedal apertures are 
stationary. This device gives perfect results and is a feature of 
one of the latest style player-pianos now being built. It can be 
fitted to practically any player-piano. 

Davies, Ersom.—Query: The pedalling of my player-piano 
(which is about 15 years old) is not so smooth as it originally was. 
When I hold one pedal down and move the other there is a marked 
effort in the pedal held down to rise. What is the cause of this ?— 
Answer: The trouble is due to the inside pallets of the feeders 
leaking and allowing the exhaust to come back into the feeder, 
thus causing it to close and the pedal to rise. The only cure for 
this is to strip the material covering the feeders and remove 
whatever is causing the pallet to leak. The springs that give 
tension to these pallets and hold them in position may have lost 
their elasticity; they should be renewed. If the material is 
carefully removed from the outside feeder-board it can be glued 
back again, but if it has been torn the feeders must be re-covered. 
If the inside pallets appear to be porous, i.e., showing black marks 
where they cover the apertures in the feeder-board, it will ke 
wise to renew them. This also applies to the outside pallets. 


Can a full-scale player-piano 


CLavioLta, Putney.—Query : I have a Claviola 73-note player 
attachment, but have difficulty in getting rolls for it, can it be 
altered to play the standard 65- or 88-note roll—Answer: Yes. 
These instruments can be successfully converted to either 65 or 
to play 88-note rolls. If converted to full seale 8 notes in the bass 
and ditto in the treble will have to be coupled to their respective 
octaves above and below. A new take-up spool, tracker-bar gear, 
and re-roll movement will have to be installed. If it is made into 
a 65-note the original vents will do, but for 88-note they will 
have to be rediced. The rotary motor used in these instruments 
can still be retained but will have to be reversed and fitted with 
a cog wheel. It is rather an ambitious job altering these instru- 


ments, but one that is well repaid with the result that can be 
obtained. The term 73-note is incorrect, as you will find that 
one of the fingers in the bass is a dummy. 


StmpeLEx, DartrorpD.—Query: I have a 65-note Simplex 
Piano-player, and having recently purchased a number of standard 
65-note rolls, I find that on attempting to play them they all turn 
up on the treble edge of the roll. I should like to know of some 
simple means of rectifying this as I do not want a permanent 
adjustment of the gearing made, as this would mean that I should 
be unable to use the ordinary Simplex roll.—Answer: You can 
have a tracking device fitted to enable you to shift the right-hand 
clutch over to the left when playing standard rolls. A small 
extension piece can be obtained from Goddards, of 68, Tottenham 
Court Road, W., to fit on to this clutch, which must be remcved 
for the Simplex rolls. 

KEnNNING, RicoMonD.—Query: I have recently purchased a 
new player-piano fitted with the *‘ Auto de Luxe” pneumatic 
action, but find that the silent button will not work, also that it 
plays on re-rolling. I am at a loss to understand what can be the 
eause of this, particularly as it is a new instrument.—Answer : 
These instruments are fitted with a pneumatic re-roll device, and 
some foreign substance may be causing the re-roll pallet (or valve) 
to remain open all the time. This would account for the silent 
button not doing its work, and also for playing on the re-roll. 
Take the bottom panel of the piano out and observe that between 
the feeders there is a small wood chamber with various nozzles 
affixed thereto. Remove the face-board, and inside this chamber 
behind the two vertical valves you will find a valve that works 
horizontally ; see that this valve is covering the aperture in front 
of you when closed. Examine the tube that leads to it, making 
sure that it does not leak. It can only be some minor trouble that 
can be easily cured by a player mechanic. 


Lioyp, SAaLForD.—Query: The pedalling of my player has 
suddenly become very hard and I cannot get the notes to respond 
with light pressure.—Answer : This trouble appears to be due to 
a spring in the reservoir (or to use the correct term “ equalizer ’’) 
having broken. This would cause it to close immediately when 
you pedal, and would make light pressure practically impossible. 
Remove the inspection cover from the equalizer and send the 
broken spring to the firm mentioned in the reply to Simplex, of 
Dartford. It is quite an easy matter to fix the new spring. 


GALVIN, GOsFORTH.—Query: I have recently purchased a 
second-hand player-piano, and note that the pneumatic action is 
noisy ; when a heavy chord is played there is a ‘“ thumping ” 
noise as the notes go off.—Answer : This defect is to be found in 
a large number of old players and is caused by the valves working 
more than they did originally. The extra working distance is 
brought about by the leather covering the valves having beaten 
up. The only cure is to have the valves regulated to the proper 
working distance (if they are regulating valves) or if they are 
fixed valves they will have to be re-leathered. This must be 
done by a practical player mechanic. 





THE PLAYER REPAIR C®. 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St. W.1. 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS IN : OUR CLIENTELE INCLUDES 
THECONSTRUCTION,REPAIR = PIANOFORTE HOUSES OF 
AND MODERNISING OF : THE FIRST STANDING IN 
PLAYER PIANOS & OTHER LONDON AND THE 
PNEUMATIC INSTRUMENTS =: PROVINCES 


65 note Instruments converted to Full Scale 
MODERATE TERMS _ ESTIMATES FREE (London) 
Telephone: Brixton 3407. 


29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 











Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition, 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per 
dozen: mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to 
choose from. 1/- each allowed on old Pianola 
Rolls in good order against purchase of other rolls 
as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


HE AEOLIAN ordinary rolls are well-contrasted this 

month. With Verdure Clad, by Haydn (T.24561) will be 

thought not very interesting by those who look for harmonic 
and ornamental interest only, but careful and refined playing of 
it will please all but the most blasé. Next in chronological order 
comes a Brahms’ Capriccio in D minor, Op. 116 (T.24547), which 
is typically Brahmsian in style, though I must confess that I do 
not find it specially interesting. It strikes me as being rather 
more academic than inspired, though Brahms lovers will no 
doubt welcome it as a step towards his complete roll repertoire. 
A’ Valse Lente by V. Dolmetsch (T.24546) is an undistinguished 
piece of light salon music. But what am I to say of the Holbrooke 
Javanese Pepper Dance ('T.24392) ? I cannot resist the vulgarism 
that it is certainly “ hot-stuff.’”” Even with the roll perfectly in 
track it presents an amazing harmonic pattern. I would recommend 
my readers, however, not to discard it at first hearing as a mean- 
ingless jangle. We must remember that it is written on a different 
harmonic basis from that to which our ears are mostly accustomed. 
Repetition and analysis will reveal a definite sequence of idea, 
and the shimmering overtones will perhaps induce the mental 
picture suggested by the title. But beyond this I must reserve 
judgment. The Street Singer selection (T.24571/2) and Savoy 
Scottish Medley (L.24570) call for no special comment, except 
perhaps that really they should be played only to one’s intimate 
player-pianist friends who can shut their ears to the ‘“ playery ” 
effect of them. Even played well they are not likely to make 
many converts to the player-piano. 


Of the hand-played rolls, the Etude in B flat minor, by 
Szymanovski (A.649) is quite the finest. It may appear a little 
obscure at first, but has a most attractive tune, and is splendidly 
developed. It is perfectly played by Myra Hess. An unusually 
beautiful roll. Two pleasant salon pieces are Fewilles d’ Automne 
(4.657), composed and played by Chaminade, and Reverie, Op. 34, 
No. 5, by Schiitt (A.667), played by Alexander Raab. Molloy’s 
Love’s Old Sweet Song (A.659) has no special musical merit (although 
Galli-Curci sings it!), but has, perhaps, a certain sentimental 
value which is not to be ignored. 


The Ballads this month are Drink to Me Only (26403), a lovely 
old tune, and Hatton’s Simon the Cellarer (26406). Both of these 
rolls should become deservedly popular. 


I think that Nightingale (26411) is the best of the Vocal Dance 
Music. It has all the elements of the truly sentimental waltz 
in generous measure. Burning Kisses (26407) is strongly Oriental 
in colour, and is somewhat out of the usual run. 

The DUO-ART Rolls are also well-contrasted. The ever- 
popular Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 15, of Chopin (0212) is perfectly 
played by d’Albert, and is a fine study in the restrained use of 
rubato. Rubinstein’s second Barcarolle (6682) is first-class salon 
music, finely played by Hofmann. John Ireland gives an authori- 
tative stamp to his own Ragamuffin (0211), a vigorous little sketch 
with a good tune characteristically harmonised. The Chapel in 
the Mountains, by G. D. Wilson (6660), Les Sylphes, by G. Bach- 
mann (6450), and Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
by T. Moore (0633), are all pleasant light pieces. ‘The Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words (‘‘ Lost Illusion’’), Op. 67, No. 2 (6638) 
is a quiet reflective piece that many will like. The dance rolls 
are well up to standard, and another useful accompaniment 
roll is forthcoming in Grieg’s Solveig’s Song (0173), admirably 
played by Kathleen Destournel. 


The finest of the ARTISTYLE Rolls is unquestionably the 
Bach Italian Concerto (92152/3). It is fine ‘‘ open-air ’’ music 
—healthy, straightforward and vigorous. The last movement 
is especially jolly, and may safely be taken faster than indicated. 
The 130 mark is not too fast for it, except for an occasional 
ritardando at a close. Rhythm and accent are everything in 
this piece, and may be achieved without any difficulty. The 
arrangement of Marillier’s String Quartet in F minor (93203/4) 
is dull. Rachmaninoff’s Serenade (R.1133), Alla Gavotta and 
Sunset, by Sibelius (92518) and Sous Bois, by Staub (89886) are 
all good pieces in the lighter vein. Likewise Schumann’s Warum-? 
(90364). 

It is now my pleasure to welcome a new-comer to the makers 
of hand-played rolls, the §. and P. Music Roll Co., Ltd., of Lot’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10, This firm has for some time past been 
issuing an excellent series of ‘‘ Echo ” dance rolls, and this month 
they have sent us the first of a new issue of hand-played rolls. 
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First comes the Benediction of Ged in Solitude, from Harmonies 
Poétiques et Réligieuses, by Liszt (6009). Here the composer 
dispenses with fireworks and tinsel, and gives us an evidently 
deeply-felt expression of emotion. It has a real Lisztian theme, 
and is magnificently pianistic in style. Laurence Dennison does 
it full justice. A splendid roll. For a light-hearted contrast 
turn to (not turn on !) Rosenthal’s Les Papillons (6007), brilliantly 
played by Felice Silver. I have always thought this to be one 
of the best ‘‘ Butterfly ’’ pieces in music, and now have my opinion 
amply confirmed. The player introduces a delicate rubato which 
adds a charming piquancy to it. Granados is well represented 
by two numbers from his Escenas Poeticas (6006) which show him 
at his best. They are both beautiful little pieces of the highest 
artistic merit, and the player brings out some lovely subsidiary 
phrases and notes in the harmony. Balfour Gardiner’s Five 
Pieces (6008) are popular, but good. They are widely divergent 
in character, and written in a most interesting harmonic style, 
whilst the playing by Felice Silver brings additional clarity to 
them. Two Chopin rolls follow, Valse, Op. 70, No. 2, in F minor 
(6011) and Prelude, Op. 45, in C sharp minor (6000). Although in 
remotely different moods, both are beautifully played by Laurence 


Dennison. Roger Quilter’s Children’s Overture (6004/5) is instantly 
charming. It is much more than a collection of tunes strung 
together. It is a properly constructed piece based on some lovely 


old tunes, and most delightfully harmonised. Its skill and 
musicianship are apparent in every bar, and the pianist, Felice 
Silver, misses nothing of it. Both rolls should certainly be noted. 
One cannot praise them too highly. Hezxentanz, by Macdowell 
(6010), is appropriately devilish and exciting, and is played with a 
fine brilliance. Arensky contributes two small salon pieces in 
Elegie, Op. 53, in G minor (6002) and Consolation (6003). Both 
are good musicianly little pieces, melodious and pianistic, and 
Gopak, by Moussorgsky (6001), is an exciting little dance, full of 
fire and vim, and works up to a thrilling climax. Trevor Hansen 
plays it in fine style. 

Altogether an excellent batch of rolls, which we are assured 
is a foretaste of more to come. Their price makes them addition- 
ally attractive. 


BUSONI. 


We also have a fine collection of Busoni rolls for the STEINWAY- 
WELTE Reproducing Piano. It must be said at once that his 
playing in all these rolls is magnificent. By common consent 
Busoni occupied such an exalted position among contemporary 
pianists that it is difficult at this time of day to approach his 
performances without a strong bias in his favour. His playing 
seems to be especially remarkable in the matter of rhythm. We 
all know the analogy between rhythm and a piece of finely- 
tempered steel, and here it is illustrated to perfection. The 
rubato is so subtle that the sense of “ all-throughness ’’ in the 
rhythm is never lost sight of, and yet no point of emphasis is 
missed. To the student they are invaluable. From the dynamic 
point of view, however, I think that the accompanimental right- 
hand work in the Bach Chorale Prelude, Nun freut euch liebe 
Christen (439), is too loud. The tune is rather obscured, and 
needs to be listened for rather carefully. Nevertheless, it is a 
worthy record of his playing of these masterpieces. The “‘ Rain- 
drop”? Prelude, No. 15, in D flat, of Chopin (1319), is impeccably 
played. The reiterated note in the left hand is appropriately 
subdued, and the whole is worked up to a magnificent climax ; 
whilst the general tone of the piece has a welcome softness that is 
not always too apparent in some of these rolls. Similarly, the 
Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 15 (441), is an object lesson in the right 
use of rubato. It is romantic without being sentimental. Schubert’s 
not too well-known Hungarian March (446), arranged by Liszt, 
is played with a splendid verve and rhythmic swing. But I am 
presumptuous enough to think that in some of the Liszt pieces 
the music is hardly worthy of the player. The Norma Fantasia 
(1321) and the Rigoletto paraphrase (445) are, of course, superlatively 
brilliant, and display the performer’s technique to its utmost 
advantage, but personally I am not keen on them. However, 
chacun a son gotit. His Valse Caprice (442) and Polonaise in E 
(1320) are fine virtuosic studies, and all the technical devices of 
both composer and pianist are brilliantly displayed. The Fantasia 
on the Beethoven Ruins of Athens (1322) also gives the impression 
of being mis-directed virtuosity. The same composer’s Adelaide 
(443), also arranged by Liszt, is too well-known to call for any 
special comment. Of the two other big Chopin works, Don Juan 
Reminiscences (1323) and Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 (440), I prefer 
the latter, which is superbly played. And lastly, La Campanella 
(444) is all that Liszt himself would have wished. STRETTO. 
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THE STEINWAY ca 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola ’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

Asa piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ ‘ Pianola’ Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CoO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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